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morning. The church bells were calling to morn-
ing Mass. The country-folk, early astir, were
moving on the roads in their best Sunday clothes,
interested and rather stolidly amused at the sight
of foreign but friendly soldiery. The troops
themselves, glad of a morning's ease after their
long marches from the concentration area, were
cheerful and in high spirits. To an onlooker it
might have seemed the opening of a day on
manoeuvres in peaceful England. And Haig, as
was his wont on manoeuvres, himself was in the
saddle, passing the early hours among his troops.

In the forenoon he was summoned to a confer-
ence with the Commander-in-Chief. Already the
scene had begun to change. A little to the north-
ward shells were falling ; the first of the stream of
Belgian refugees were already passing wearily
southward. The mist of dawn had given place to
bright sunshine.

It was not a cheerful conference. The news of
the lack of success of the main French attack wTas
confirmed ; and on the immediate front, outwards
on the flank, large bodies of the enemy were
reported to be moving rapidly onward. But the
order of French General Headquarters for an
advance on the morrow still stood. Haig was
gravely concerned. In the existing strategic
circumstances he was convinced that, if the
British were -committed to attack, they must
retain the possibility of breaking off the attack
at any moment if required. The country in front
was immensely difficult. If the force became